WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES

CHAPTER IX
FATE has always been kinder to me when I left things to her than
when I was active myself to obtain any special objective. This
was at least true as regards the only two posts to which I parti-
cularly requested to be sent. One was Rome in 1914 and the other
Paris as Ministerin 1928. I reached Rome on my thirty-second birth-
day (June loth), and remained there only some four and a half months.
Sir Rennell Rodd (afterwards Lord Rennell of Rodd) was our
Ambassador. Most of his career had been spent in Italy, and it was in
no small measure due to his personality and ability that Italy did not
enter the war on the same side as her allies of the Triple Alliance.
The Italians disliked the French intensely and would have been per-
fectly ready to fight them at any time. Nor was the British Fleet in
the Mediterranean the main deterrent. As San Giuliano, the Minister
for Foreign Affairs, said to Sir Rennell that August, "Britain has
always and greatly helped Italy and has never presented us with a bill.
Unlike France, who certainly helped too, but has never failed to make
us pay excessively for her support."
The war was, however, still nearly two months ahead when I
reached Rome at the beginning of June. During the summer months,
so long as Sir Rennell was Ambassador, the whole staff used to go
down to the lovely summer residence at Posillipo which had been
given to the Government by the late Lord Rosebery. Tired of the
expense of its upkeep, the Treasury insisted on its being handed back
to the present Lord Rosebery after the first World War. He in turn
gave it to Mussolini!' The property consisted of three villas (one for
the Ambassador and his family, one for the staff, and one for the
Chancery and other offices) in a large garden on the slope of the hill-
side running down to the Bay of Naples. No more delightful spot to
spend the summer could well be imagined, especially as Rome is
intolerably hot and dusty. I think sometimes with despair of the
chances which H.M. Treasury has squandered on the ground that the
upkeep would be too heavy.
Another case was Bagatelle in the Bois de Boulogne, which its
owner, the heir of Lord Hertford, offered to the British Government
for nothing rather than take the three million francs which the French
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